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SUMMARY 



f j T h , f s report is sn outgrowth of tlie Vocational Act of 19^3 • 
Before that time, curri culum development and instructional 
procedures had been approached from the viewpoint of assisting 
the employed worker to increase his job efficiency and to develop 
his potential ability* The 1963 Act permits and encourages pre- 
employment instruction which is radically different and which 
calls for a new approach to curricul um planning# To supply 
educators with basic information needed to devise improved 
instructional programs for career training in distribution and 
marketing, the authors found out what is important for 
marketing and distribution employees to know at the operating 
level, where they should learn it, and how long it takes to 
teach it to them# 

The purpose of this study is to find out: 

1# What personal characteristics, knowledge, and skills that 
employees in marketing and distribution-type .jobs should have 
to perform effectively on the job. 

2# How many classroom hours it would take to teach the requisite 

topics. ^ 

3. Where those topics could most effectively be taught* 

The specific objectives to accomplish this purpose were to 
discover: 

1. What knowledge arid skills are most important for performance 
of marketing and distribution jobs. 

2* What personal characteristics are most important for 

continuing employment in marketing and distribution jobs. 

3* How these items (knowledge, skills, and personal characteristics) 
differ between supervisors' and non- supervisors in importance 
and preparation# 

4. Whether employers and employees agree or disagree about the 
importance and preparation of these items# 

5# How many classroom hours it would take to teach specific 
knowledge and skill items. 

6* Which of the knowledge and skill items should be taught on the 
job and which should be taught in school. 

7. Which of the personal characteristics could be taught in school# 
8! Where is the best place for personal characteristics to be 
learned. 



This study accomplished its objectives through 2 surveys; 
one consisted of personal interviews with businessmen, and the 
other was a mail questionnaire to D. E. teacher-coordinators. 

The business survey was designed to determine the knowledge, skills, 
and personal characteristics which are important to marketing 
and distribution employees in their jobs. It covered a stratified 
random sample of 250 business firms involved in marketing and 
distribution in the State of Washington. 

The second survey was a complete census of 96 teacher- 
coordinators in high school, community college, and vocational- 
technical distributive education programs in the State of 
Washington. The coordinators made judgments regarding the 
number of classroom hours needed to teach the same subject matter 
investigated in the business survey and regarding where that 

luuobcr &UUUXU UC 0&U£I10 # 

The study revealed 7 areas of greatest importance in marketing 
and distribution jobs - job or product knowledge, human relations, 
personal characteristics, communications, mathematics, salesmanship, 
and internal organization and planning. Also there were 4 
areas of least importance - marketing (excluding salesmanship), 
machines of business, economics, and bookkeeping and accounting. 

The results and other apsects of the study led to the following 
recommendations : 

1. Specialized job, product, or service instruction should be 
provided by distributive education extension programs 
wherever the demand is sufficient to support such instruction. 

2, Because of the extreme importance of specialized job or product 
knowledge and because of the importance of work experience in 
hiring and promotion, cooperative programs should continue to 
be part of the distributive education curriculum. 

3o The distributive education curriculum should include instruction 
in human relations^as defined in this study. 

4. Distributive education students should be made aware of those 
personal characteristics (cited in the study) which will be 
most important to their careers, and the distributive 
education curriculum should do whatever it can to prepare 
its students in these characteristics. 

5. The distributive education program should insure that the 
students obtain a thorough grounding in the mechanical and 
receiving aspects of communications, as they are defined in 
this study. 

6. The distributive education curriculum should include in the 
distributive education classroom both instruction and drill 
in the thought-transference aspects of communications, as 
they are defined in this study. 
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7. Distributive education students should obtain a thorough 
grounding in mathematics; but only those aspects concerning 
mental arithmetic capability, business arithmetic, and making 
change should be taught in the distributive education 
classroom,, 

8 0 Careful and complete instruction in salesmanship should be 
provided in the distributive education classroom, 

9. The distributive education classroom should provide instruction 
in the internal organizational relationships of firms and in 
company and departmental planning, 

10, The United States Department of Labor, Manpower Administration, 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles, should be the basis for 
defining distributive education — not the Standard Industrial 
Classification Manual . 

11. To evaluate the effectiveness of existing distributive education 
programs, each state should conduct a survey of graduates of 
distributive education programs and of their employers to learn 
what they perceive to be the strengths and weaknesses of 
distributive education graduates* educational background. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Vocational distributive educators have long been concerned 
with increasing the opportunities for education and training in 
distribution for youth in secondary schools and for both youth 
and adults in post -secondary educational institutions. The 
enactment of the Vocational Act of 1963 has intensified this 
concern; it has also re-emphasized the need to provide complete 
programs of continuing education in major facets of distribution 
and to make these programs available to all students, including 
those with cultural and socio-economic handicaps. 

While strong distributive education programs have been in 
operation for over 20 years, curriculum development and 
instructional procedures have been approached from the viewpoint 
of assisting the employed worker to increase his job efficiency 
and to develop his potential abilities. The 1963 Act permits 
and encourages pre -employment instruction which is radically 
different and which calls for a new approach to curriculum 
planning. Since occupational opportunities are growing faster in 
distribution and services than in other economic activities, and 
since unemployment is high among the youth leaving secondary 
schools, the authors of this report undertook this study to make 
available information needed to improve education for distribution 
in all appropriate educational institutions. The information and 
data needed are those which educators can use to devise 
instructional programs— beginning early in the secondary schools 
and continuing in the adult institutions— for career training in 
distribution and marketing for any student whose occupational 
goal lies within the distribution or service areas. 

Purpose 

The purpose of this study is to find out: 

1. What personal characteristics, knowledge, and skills that 
employees in marketing and distribution-type jobs should have 
to perform effectively on the job. 

2. How many classroom hours it would take to teach the requisite 
topics. 

Wber0 those topics could most effectively be taught. 

Thus, the focus of the study is on the economic function of 
distribution and the kinds of knowledge and types of technical 
skills needed for adequate performance ?n distributive jobs, and 
is not concerned with specific job duties, descriptions, or 
analyses. . 
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Objectives 



The specific objectives to accomplish the purpose set forth 

OB the previous page are to discovers 

1. What knowledge and skills are most important for performance 
of marketing and distribution jobs. 

2. What personal characteristics are most important for 
continuing employment in marketing and distribution jobs. 

3. How these items (knowledge, skills, personal characteristics) 
differ between supervisors and non-supervisors in importance 
and preparation. 

k 0 Whether employers and employees agree or disagree about the 
importance and preparation of these items. 

5. How many classroom hours it would take to teach specific 
knowledge and skill items. 

6. Which of the knowledge and skill items should be taught 
on-the-job and which should be taught in school. 

7. Which of the personal characteristics could be taught in 
school. 

8. Where is the best place for personal characteristics to be 
learned. 



Significance 



If curriculum designers for secondary and post-secondary 
distributive education programs have information which identify 
the technical competence and the disciplined understanding of 
distribution topics required to perform in distributive 
occupations, they can isolate significant ideas, concepts, 
principles and generalizations which will provide a basis for the 
development of curricula and programs of study in that area. Such 
information would identify knowledge of the relative levels of 
preparation in those topics. Being mindful of the mobility of 
the work force in today's labor market, educators are concerned 
about the need to teach that which is basic for technical 
competence in this occupational area. That is the principal 
significance of this study. In addition, the identification of 
basic concepts and skills is important to educators who see the 
need for career program planning which reaches beyond specific 

JUU UX'diXULXi^o 

The study cannot be interpreted as reflecting upon or as an 
evaluation of presently existing secondary and post -secondary 
distributive education programs. It accomplished its objectives 
through questionnaires which asked about the present labor force's 
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preparation both in knowledge and skills and. in personal c hara cter* 
istics. This preparation is the result of the entire environment 
of the society in which the current labor force has developed. 

It cannot be attributed solely or probably even in significant 
part to presently existing distributive education programs. The 
study is useful only to the degree that secondary and post- 
secondary distributive education programs could, in some small 
way, affect the preparation of the current labor force or, in a 
more substantial way, prepare their own graduates to perform 
better in present day marketing and distribution jobs. 

Although the business surveys involved in this study were 
conducted entirely in films located in or doing business within 
the State of Washington, they were conducted in a sample of firms 
which is proportional to United States employment in the list of 
Standard Industrial Classifications from which they were drawn. 

"this reason, the investigators firmly believe that the results 
of the business survey are applicable to the United States at 
large and that this study does, in fact, tell distributive 
education and mid-management curriculum designers throughout the 
nation what the business community perceives to be the most 
important items of knowledge, skills, and personal characteristics 
for employees in marketing and distribution jobs. The 
investigators began with this hypothesis; and having now conducted 
several hundred interviews, they are more than ever convinced 
that the set of items which businessmen would indicate as being 
most important would not vary significantly from region to region 
United States. Obviously, such a conclusion must be 
regarded as a tentative one until such time as further studies 
can be performed to confirm it. 

In opposition to their feeling about applicability of the 
business surveys, the investigators feel that results of the 
teacher-coordinator survey could depend in an important way upon 
the administrative and educational philosophy of the region in 
which the survey was conducted. Therefore, the investigators 
make no claim about the applicability to the other parts of the 
nation of the teacher-coordinators judgments. For that reason, 
they have designed — and plan to conduct in the aut umn of 1967-- 
a supplemental study of teacher-coordinators selected at random 
from a nationwide list in order to: 1. verify the results of the 
survey recorded here and 2. to discover teacher-coordinators 
feelings about how well prepared they are to teach the list of 
j.oeins that are most important to employees in marketing and 
distribution jobs. The results of that study will constitute 
Volume 2 of this report. 

Plan of Presentation 

This volume first explains the methodology used to collect 
the data that serve as a basic for the findings, and then 
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presents the highlights of the findings. This is followed by 
the discussion which pulls together these findings through 
interpretation and analysis. Finally, the conclusions and 
recommendations concentrate on curriculum development within the 
discipline of distribution. The appendix contains tables 
that supplement the text. 
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METHOD 



This study accomplished its objectives through 2 surveys — 
one to businessmen and the other to teachers. 

The business survey was designed to determine the knowledge 
and skills as well as the personal characteristics which are 
important to marketing and distribution employees in their jobs. 
It employed personal interviews to obtain maximum cooperation 
from businessmen, and it covered a stratified random sample of 
business firms in the following 2 digit Standard Industrial 
Classification groups in the State of Washington, 

RETAIL TRADE 

52 Building Materials, Hardware and Farm Equipment 

53 General Merchandise 

54 Food 

55 Automotive Dealers and Gasoline Service Stations 

56 Apparel and Accessories 

57 Furniture, Home Furnishings, and Equipment 

58 Eating and Drinking Places 

59 Miscellaneous Retail Stores 

50 WHOLESALE TRADE 
SERVICES TRADE 

70 Hotels, Rooming Houses, Camps, and Other Lodging 
Places 

72 Personal Services 

73 Miscellaneous Business Services 

75 Automobile Repair, Automobile Services and Garages 
79 Amusement and Recreation Services except Motion 
Pictures 

TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 

41 Local and Suburban Transit and Interurban Passenger 
Transportation 

42 Motor Freight Transportation and Warehousing 

48 Communication 

49 Electric, Gas and Sanitary Services 

FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE 

60 Banking 

63 Insurance Carriers 
65 Beal Estate 
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The study employed this list of SIC's because the Washington 
State Director of Distributive Education and the Supervisor of 
Distributive Education for the Seattle Public Schools both 
indicated that these classification groups best defined the field 
of Distributive Education. 

Within these SIC groups, the survey covered the following 4 
populations, and each population had its own questionnaire; 

1. Owners, Managers or personnel managers most directly involved 
with the hiring of non-supervi sory employees. 

2. Owners, managers, or personnel managers most directly involved 
with the hiring or promoting of supervisors. (Populations 1 
and 2 usually turned out to be embodied in the same person. ) 

3 # All non- supervisory employees in marketing and distribution 
jobs. 

4 . All supervisors of persons in marketing and distribution type 
jobs. 

The study questioned the first 2 populations to get a measure 
of employer opinion and the last 2 to obtain a measure of employee 
opinion. 

The second survey was a complete census of teacher-coordinators 
in high school, community college, and vocational-technical 
distributive education programs in the State of Washington. It 
was a mail survey, because special interest groups such as this 
one usually respond well; and there was no reason to believe that 
this population would behave differently. The survey divided 
teacher-coordinators into 2 sub -populations : 

1* All those in high school distributive education programs. 

2. All those in the community college or vocational-technical 
school distributive education program commonly referred to as 
"mid-management" in the State of Washington. 

The teacher-coordinators were asked to make judgments 
regarding the number of classroom hours needed to teach the same 
subject matter investigated in the business survey, and the extent 
to which personal characteristics could be taught in the classroom. 

Thus, the 2 surveys together show what is important for 
marketing and distribution employees to know, where they should 
learn it, and how long it takes to teach it to them. 

Business Survey 

The business survey directed owner, manager, and personnel 
manager respondents to consider only their employees in marketing 
and distribution jobs, as they themselves defined these jobs. 
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